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In the ecorator’s calendar August looms as a 
kind of prelude to the active Fall and Winter sea- 
sons. It is, above all, a time for concluding perman- 
ent trade arrangements. @ In floor coverings, apart 
from our wide range of colors, weaves and qualities 
in Carpets and Rugs, and our complete service facili- 
ties in cutting and laying, we offer—through our 
long specialization — a real understanding of the 
host of “headache” problems that afflict the deco- 
rator, and so can usually be genuinely helpful in 
numberless ways. Something of this has apparently 
come to the ears of the profession, or so it would 
seem from the many new names we ve lately added 
to our list of decorative patrons. @ Perhaps we can 


shoulder some of your worries, too. May we try? 


L. Jones & Co., Inc. 


Stylists in Floor Coverings 
244 MADISON AVENUE 
at 38th 
NEW YORK 


























, ae reputations are built to- 


day. There have : 





will always 
be—people of discrimination who buy on value, 
not on price. The French furniture creations of 
Jacques Bodart offer values unmatched elsewhere. 


Jacques Bodart, Inc., is wholesale only. 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
cANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
New York: In Paris: 
385 Madison Avenue 11, Rue Payenne 
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Manufacturers of ‘Dosiod Funniture 
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HE APPEAL of Chenille carpet lies in the luxurious depth of its pile and the 
e unusual durability of its weave. But more than that are the limitless 
decorative possibilities of this aristocrat of floor coverings. 

Chenille can be woven to meet your requirements no matter what the color treatment 
of the room . . . its size and shape. The decorator specifies design, colors, size and shape. 
And Chenille fills the prescription at a price lower than most people imagine. 

Mohawk Chenille carpet today unifies and enhances room decoration in. America’s 
most beautiful homes. In weave and in enduring beauty it is unexcelled among domestic 


rugs and carpets. For complete information on Chenille, write to Mohawk. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
295 Fifth Avenue New York City 


- 1934, Mohawk Carpet Mille, Inc. 
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+ Tere is ample evidence to support the belief that 
quilted effects in upholstery fabrics are to be particu- 
larly important in the Fall. 


'Shown here is an imported matelasse which is avail- 
jable in five colors. 


THE GREEFF COMPANY, Inc. 


509 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


t. 420 Boylston St. 1528 Walnut St. 29 E. Madison St. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


A 
» 
D-QUILTED EFFECTS 








DECORATIVE SOURCES 


Your attention is directed to the following adver- 
tisers whose merchandise meets the highest standards 


FABRICS 
CARRILLO FABRICS CORPORATION 








515 Madison Avenue, New York.........10.00000e 16 
CHASE, L: C. & CO., INC. 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. ...:..scsssseee 13 
GREEFF CO., INC., THE 

509 Madison Avenue, New York; 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa........... 4 
INTERNATIONAL SILK GUILD 

SD EE MEI III TF TINE cn scsinsins ssestcatinsisabibnnaeivaibddansinanidéa tans tanesisatidiadpita 40 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER 

45 East 53rd Street, New York; 29 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ill........... 14 
McBRATNEY, ROBERT & CO., INC. 

509 Madison Avenue, New York; 323 E. Franklin St., Chicago, Il......56 
SCHUMACHER, F. & CO. 

60 W. 40th Street, New York; 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl......... 41-44 
SEELEY SCALAMANDRE’, INC. 

660 Madison Avenue, New York; 20 E. Medison Street, Chicago, JIl.........50 


THORP, J. H. & CO., INC. 


250 Park Avenue. New York; 1810 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, IIl........0000 8 
FLOOR COVERINGS 

BRUNER, E. D. & SON 

a , Gn 1 INL.” TOIL... ciceccernsitasisiconnaenbietedtienaeceanagitamiannlighdginnibaescapunaineat 
CHASE, L. C. & CO., INC. 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago. I1l........00c0000 13 
HOBBS & CLIFFORD 

Be Se Ne, Fee Fe Dia sasinicctnnntentceniniiastiinitansiiaaiciininbssctintatinigheianesisiimiaiiias 56 


JONES, L. & CO., INC. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York; 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Second Cover 
MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill....ccccccsesseoee 3 
SMITH, ALEXANDER & SONS CARPET CO. 
DFE Tee PCO, FOOD Si iscetccnccncsreccncstettetntnssetccicncenstncntninnccesinunictaianeiaintionid 45 





WALL COVERINGS 
JACOBS, A. H. CO. 


ROW Beak Bad Biveeh, Wikaw Va eissssercscsscrseinsssssscssanssisccsntoccinticgdssisshecissasigiestiess ee 
LLOYD, W. H. S. CO:, INC. 

48 West 48th St., New York; 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I]. .......:0000.54 
MODERNIQUE .: 

sO, TE FI iccscccciecciccetiitiittinanssitinsasnngiesintdimstandiciitniniabiansions 58 


CUSTOM TAILORED BEDDING 
BECKLEY, CHARLES H., INC. 


Se Ee I Be iiniegsdaticsekaivenntiticisasibencenbestbiciavetdiensasviinnuntebiasanin te 
HALE BEDDING STORES (Simmons Products) 
SD Dy OE. BI Te i cacisnicrsccstschasisctnsarnstinsdiiccad amitnsdsiangsbeviabiasgseiaeisiad 48 





WELLS & CO., INC. 


77 No. Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 383 Madison Avenue, New York....60 


SCREENS 


LLOYD, W. H. S. CO., INC. 
48 W. 48th Street, New York; 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl..........006 54 


UPHOLSTERY 
CAMDEN SHOPS, INC. 





Se MD IN. DEN FF is ciccicicsiciencdendaninbinamsspinenigideduniedalanndussaicenmmebimmanieumueal 54 
GOTHIC SHOP, INC. 
250-33 ‘Bact Gist Slvdet, Naw VY 00 eccccccsssseimnisincisinianiniannimnmnanee 
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DECORATIVE SOURCES 


Your attention is directed to the following adver- 
tisers whose merchandise meets the highest standards 


FURNITURE 
BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES, INC. 


Keeler Building, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 28 W. 20th St., New York... 48 
BODART, JACQUES, INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 5514 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal..... 1 


BRISTOL CO., INC. 
319 East 62nd Street, New York 
BRUNOVAN, INC. 





383 Madison Ave., New York; 3251 W. 6th St., Los Angeles....Fourth Cover 
CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC., THE 

307 East 63rd St.. New York; 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, I1l......00:0000000053 
CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY 

444 Madison Avenue, New York; 38 Wareham Street, Boston, Ma°s.......-+ 7 
COVENTRY SHOPS, INC. 

161 East S4th Street, New ¥ 00 .ccccaccccrcsseccesesesssscctssoescossesessseconsestence eccvsevssescssssose dD 
HILL, — a 

1 Park Avenue, New York; 1335 Altgeld St., a ee 
HODGES, TREVOR E., Ltd. 

B06 Bad 470A Soeadt,. Nae V eg Bccecccccecreccercsssescsserscesecesssiesesssecnssnensevmnsecseasoonsoonense 
HULLER & CO., INC. 

SO Bi Fae ee, Tle Fe Reiisic cassis mctorscicicnicnticincititarntticionnde 


KITTINGER COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York; 1893 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.....52 
LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New Y or e...ccccsccessscecerssesserscscscssconecccsssscscccscnsesossocsossssooenees 57 
MANOR HOUSE, THE 

ZB Beat GIG Soret, Naw Y¥ OG .ccccccccecscesecsssvecscssccsecssesvecsecconsssccensscsssvecssonsccossensss 2 
NAHON CO., THE 

422 East 56th Street, New York; 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl.........52 


OLD COLONY FURNITURE COMPANY 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 560 Harrison Avenue, Bo-ton, Mass.........10 
PALMER & EMBURY MFG., CO. 


Ee GED NOE © DED TOU cc canccssssiccosnanoneccnscnerencsasesenstincnesstihatdagnonsdsimaniabonsbes 9 
REISCHMANN, M. & SONS, INC. 

456 Fourth Avenue, New Ret eal al he ae 
RICHTER FURNITURE COMPANY 

i Og ee TT. 
sc a HUNGATE & KOTZIAN, INC. 

a er ee OE, EY NI de cemiehinansicaeansiv eubaasishsdalebiasnianebbasinetiiass 12 

SHAW FURNITURE — Teo 

383 Madison Ave., New York; 50 Second St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Third Cover 
STUART, JOHN, INC. 
Ponethk Aeennd af F2aed Shvewt, New VOR avarccceecsssscssecesccssscescsssssscccsscosecssanaces do 
ACCESSORIES 
MORSE & DRISCOLL, INC. 


a a 


603 Madison Avenue, New York; Taunton, MaSS.........ccccccssssssesscsssssccssecsssseseesd L 
LAMPS AND SHADES 
HANSON, PAUL COMPANY r 
15 East 26th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago, I1l...........0.50 
MIRRORS 
FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
8 ae a mC 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MARE, ATTAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE, THE, CO. 








eee TE | BC 
TRIMMINGS 
SCHUMACHER, F. & CO. 38 


60 W. 40th Street, New York; 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.....41-44 
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Today, more than ever before, 
Charak offers the decorators and 
their clients an unusual choice se- 
lection of fine Georgian furniture. 
This new display is noteworthy for 
its fidelity of design, quality of 
materials, and faultless workman- 


ship, as well as for its price adjust- 
ment in accordance with the present 
day trend. We urge the decorator 
to visit our showrooms which are 
conveniently located in New York 
City, Boston and Los Angeles. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY INC. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 





LOS ANGELES 
C. W. Stockwell Co., Ltd, 
3262 Wilshire Blvd. 


BOSTON 
38 Wareham St. 
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J. H. THORP INITIATES CARPET SERVICE 
TAKING DISTRIBUTORSHIP OF 
CHASE SEAMLOC 


Until now, carpet has been lacking in the decorative lines 
carried by J. H. Thorp & Company. Since their business is 
largely with decorators and contractors, Chase Seamloc was 
selected to round out their service because of its adaptability 
to the decorator’s special needs. By its backing process, which 
eliminates sewn seams, this carpet can be made in design to 
meet the decorator’s particular requirement. It can be tailored 
and delivered in three days. 


Another feature in favor of Seamloc is the wide color range 
which is co-ordinated with Thorp Upholstery and Drapery 
fabrics. 


Aside from the plain Seamloc line of 29 colors and 8 
grades, Thorp will have the newly introduced embossed and 
figured Chase carpets with the patent backing. Contractors 
especially, will be interested in the figured carpet which was 
designed for use in large areas, such as hotels and steamships. 


J. H. THORP & CO, Inc. 


Established in 1819 


250 Park Avenue at 47th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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DECORATORS 


Our permanent exhibit and our ser- 


vices are always at your disposal 


PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO. 
222 East 46th Street New York City 
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The authentic styling and fine craftsmanship of the 

clock illustrated are indicative of the care and 

thought embodied in all our furniture. 

We invite your inspection of new pieces with antique 

finishes, as well as our collection of clocks. 
Photographs are available on request. 


OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers of Fine Georgian Reproductions 
385 Madison Avenue 560 Harrison Avenue 
NEW YORK @ BOSTON 
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Chippendale Flat Top Desk, Crotch Mahogany front, back and outside panels; 
white leather top with gold tooled border; soft antique finish. 


The above is an example of a number of unusual flat top 
Georgian desks we have recently added to our line of exclu- 
sive reproductions. Ranging from the simplest Hepplewhite 
to the most elaborate of the richly carved Kent styles, they 
offer the decorator an extremely wide selection and are 


priced to meet to-day’s budgets. Photographs will be gladly 


The 
| BRISTOL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


mailed on request. 





ad Distinctive Furniture 
a d OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 
= 319 EAST 62nNp STREET, NEW YORK 
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Decorators will receive a warm welcome at our 
showrooms and at our permanent display at P.E.D.A.C. 
We show the widest variety of designs of hand made 
furniture of real merit, fabricated by expert craftsmen 
from rare and beautiful woods. We look forward to the 
pleasure of your call. 


Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. 


Factory & Showroom 


521 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: BUtterfield 8-8165 
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<a NEW MOHAIR ? 





CAMPAIGN YEAR FOR CHASE 


THE NEW MOHAIR has hit its stride. It has fully proved its 
beauty, variety and saleability. It is now the peer of any and every 
other decorative fabric; and no other has its dust-and-wrinkle- 
resisting quality, nor its durability. But we’re not sitting on any 
laurels. We’re telling the world and selling the world. A series of 
four-color advertisements in class magazines this fall will sell 
Chase Mohairs to the public. Informative, illustrated booklets 
are ready to help jobbers, manufacturers, upholsterers, stores, 


and decorators do an easier selling job. Write name and ad- 
dress in lower margin. 









Also a consecutive educational and publicity drive on Chase 
Seamloc Carpets will be made in these magazines. The buy- 


ing season is on for the American home, and quality is 
getting the big play. This puts Chase . and Chase 
Mohairs . . . in front position to help you capture your 
share of this top-profit business. 


bedall ~ Sanford coh clbeitidia 


CHASE VELMO UPHOLSTERIES 
CHASE MOHAIR DRAPERIES 





CHASE SEAMLOC CARPETS 
LEATHERWOVE COATED FABRIC 





Presented by L. C. CHASE & CO., INC 
BOSTON 


295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


Ww 
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EDITORS PFPAGE 


A CURIOUS ENLIGHTENMENT on the lack of knowledge of the 
public, or decorators and their individual work has come to 
THE DECORATORS DIGEST this past week. It seems of such 
importance that it is being given to you here. 


The head of a certain group, classified as an art association, came 
to the office of the American Institute of Decorators with the 
request that they be given information as to those members or 
non-members who were recognized for their work done in the 
modern manner. They had culled a list of decorators they thought 
representative throughout the country. Of a total of about thirty 
they gave us four names selected at random. One was a famous 
architect, two were designers of furniture and one a decorator and 
designer and a member of the A.I.D. 


BUT these names were of persons who do mainly public type of 
work—theaters, hotels, etc., not individual homes. When it was 
called to the attention of this Association that many decorators 
were doing excellent modern work for homes, whose names they 
did not have, it developed that the formation of their list had been 
governed by the publicity given the work of certain individuals. 


Are we overlooking the present trend of the times? Every dec- 


orator is capable of work in the contemporary manner, some more 
than others perhaps, but the demand must eventually come to all 
to be informed and capable of producing it. A decorator who has 
done excellent traditional work is not necessarily thereby pre- 
vented from doing equally good work in modern mediums and 
designs, but this fact escaped the attention of the art group. 


Such good work has been done of this character by decorators 
that it should be more publicized. A good designer of furniture 
is not necessarily a good decorator in the broad sense, but a good 
decorator, of necessity, must know good design in furniture. In 
the research of markets and market conditions made by THE 
DECORATORS DIGEST you will read continuously the reports 
that the modern movement is spreading, but with the blending 
of more classic fundamentals of design. 


I suggest we individually look into this matter and find what we 
can do to publicize to better advantage the capabilities of the 
decorating profession along these lines and correct these false 
impressions. 


wile 


ROY BELMONT 


s) 
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Runs window, every chair, every place where 
fabrics are used requires a particular material, unique 
in texture and original in design. There are no syno- 
nyms in fabrics. If you would find textures and designs 
which are not available elsewhere and which are new, 
original and utterly unique, look especially to 


CARRILLO for material. 


er ee ee 


CORPORATION 
Exclusive in Design~~~Limited in Distribution* 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
f 


*We are pledged to the protection of the decorator defin- 
itely established and our line has been so styled. Your 
cooperation is requested in fulfillment of our policy. 
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Samuel A. Gottscho, Photographer 





Bruce Buttfeld, Decorator 

Drawing Room in the home of Mrs. W. B. Force (Curator of the Whitney 

Museum) Aubusson rug mounted on plain velvet carpet. Turquoise blue satin 
curtains with pearl bead fringe. Venetian Nubian figure with crystals. 














By BRUCE BUTTFIELD 


_ personal enthusiasm I have 
always felt for things Victorian 
has always had with it a lurking ap- 
preciation of the humor that seems to 
lie as an under current to the entire 
mode; a certain whimsical stiffness as 
though a grim old lady sat in all her 
grandeur with a sly little story told 
behind the fan. And that in a meas- 
ure is the Victorian. A dignified stiff- 
ness of line softened by a pleasing 
baroque quality. 

The period itself could never have 
thought itself humorous. Far from it, 
but the often quoted phrase attributed 
to the great Queen, “We are not 
amused,” has exactly the quality of 
pcmpous greatness exemplified in the 
furnishings and’ decorations of the 
time. : 

Recently an interviewer asked me 
“What makes Victorian possible for 
today?” He laughed unbelievably 
when I said. ‘Take any piece. Cut 
off a little, add a little, throw it in 
the air and let it bounce; paint what 
is left and re-upholster it and you 
have a usable piece’’; but this is al- 
most literally true. The pieces as they 
are found today are, many of them, 
very bad examples, and must be 
“purified,” to make them satisfactury 
adjuncts to present day living. 
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WHY NOT VICTORIAN? 


Victorian at its best was austere 
and gloomy and heavy. So was the 
age of its inception, but the solid 
quality of it, even though sometimes 
too rococo, has given it a foundation 
for adaptability to present needs. 


I wonder how many people real- 
ize that Victorian is essentially an 
American period of furnishing. The 
early days of furniture here were di- 
vided into two classes—the so-called 


“Early American” and the pine, oak, 
and maple that went with it, used as 
it was by the New Englanders. It had 
all the primitive quality of their life. 
The other class was the traditional 
Georgian used in the southern states 
and which was comprised of relics of 
former English glory. 


With the greater knowledge of the 
whole country the Victorian swept it 
and became, in effect, the first period 
of furnishing to do so. It has been 
generally thought of as being Eng- 
lish, but that was based on the good 
Queen’s fondness for the type over 
her long reign. It was also to be 
found in Italy, France, Germany and 
America, and each country had a lo- 
calized expression of the mode. 


In Havana, recently, I found some 
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Drix Duryea, Photographer—Bruce Buttfield Decorator 

A perfect example of Victorian window 

treatment showing the details of textures 
and furniture blended in a complete 


harmony. 


doors with etched glass panels and 
fret work scroll tops. They were used 
to give some little privacy to my bed- 
room in the old Spanish hotel where 
I stayed. Obviously Victorian, they 
intrigued me, and so I bargained for 
them and finally bought them. They 
are serving perfectly in Victorian in- 
teriors. One set as dressing room 
doors, and another facing china cab- 
inets. 


As I said, each country produced 
their idea of the Victorian, and un- 
fortunately much produced in Amer- 
ica was terrible. Even the “bouncing” 
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idea will not redeem it sufficiently to 
make anything of it, and many a fair 
client has been heartbroken to be told 
that the cherished piece of grand- 
mother’s is just plainly “too bad’’ to 
use. 

There was a mass of provincial 
Victorian throughout the smaller 
cities and towns. The larger cities, of 
course, produced more sophisticated 
examples, and probably the best 
work of the artisans of the time is 
still not on the market. 

Portraits of the period are more 
than amusing. In the provincial 
places, traveling artists sold their por- 
traits by carrying around canvases 
having figures already painted, but 
minus a head. The head was sketched 
in to suit the purchaser! Probably the 
mail order idea in embryo! 

There were, however, artists of the 
time whose work has lived and who 
have gained justified reputations: 
Sully, for instance, and Vanderlyn, a 
man named Paradise and Hunting- 
ton, as well as others. 

The origination of this period 
shows many motifs as its inspiration. 
It has a wealth of variety and is par- 
ticularly adapted to the present needs 
of homes in this country, when prop- 
erly done. Blending with Regency, 
Biedermieir, and modern creations, it 
takes its place as a definite adjunct to 
decorative work. 

The lack of new buildings for 
homes has turned the thought of peo- 
ple to the possibility of remodelling 
houses already in existence. Victorian 
ones abound in many sections of the 
country. Thcy have a quality that ap- 
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peals and antagonizes at the same 
time, but when it can be proved to a 
prospective owner that the Victorian 
can be livable and that the using of 
the present trims, mouldings, occa- 
sionally mantels, and other interior 
fittings will reduce furnishing costs, 
a new adherent to the Victorian is 
generally found. 

Instead of trying to produce a lame 
Georgian or Colonial building out of 
a definite Victorian one you can de- 
velop a perfect Victorian home at 
less cost and with greater charm by 
using the period of the building as 
your starting and finishing point. 

None of the furniture of the pe- 
riod, other than a few rare excep- 
tions, is used just as it was in those 
days. The colors, then, were dusty 
and rather sad, but the introduction 
of modern colors and comfort trans- 
form the pieces into delightfully 
pleasing, and thoroughly comfortable 
accessories to life. 

Good Victorian is rare. Fine 
mother of pearl inlaid furniture and 
goed rosewood are still in existence 
but difficult to find. More so than fine 
Georgian pieces. The best of the fur- 
niture was made before 1860. After 
that, probably about i880, some very 
bad examples were put on the mar- 
ket, so that much that is Victorian is 
damned for what it is and not for 
what it can be, by some adjustments 
being made. 

The illustrations shown give a fair 
idea of the possibilities of adapting 
this type of furnishings to present 
needs, and the rooms thus equipped 
are comfortable and there are enough 
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Bruce Buttfield, Decorator—Drix Duryea, Photographer 


The walls of this room are lemon yellow, 

striped satin paper. Border of turquoise 

blue and rust. Curtains printed mohair, 

blue with varied colored flowers. Tur- 

quoise blue valance with fringe. Yellow 
velvet chairs. 


lighting facilities to enable one to see 
properly and the colors are cheery 
enough to please. 

A word about carpets. They were 
generally Brussells, Ambusson or vel- 
vet. Made for very large rooms, they 
showed very large designs, with 
many details of flowers, garlands and 
scrolls, following the Baroque influ- 
ence. They were made mostly in 
France. Some also in England, and 
many in America for use here. 

Wall treatments were mainly wall 
papers of varied designs, generally of 
a rather formal type, and the Baroque 
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was again in evidence. Also panelled 
walls were used, with the panelling 
painted on, instead of the actual use 
of woods. Trims were heavy and 
solid. Fabrics covered some walls but 
were not generally in use until the 
latter part of the period. 


Borders of flowers were used as 
decoration on ceil- 
ings and coves, 
and this type of 
work was much 
admired and often 
seen. Even the 
smaller types of 
houses sported 
garlands of flowers 
coyly tumbling 
over a corner of 
the ceiling. Form- 
ality was the key- 
note of all living 
and was carried to 
an extreme in 
dress, deportment 
and surroundings, 
and great attention 
was paid to detail. 
Lighting was 
mainly throughthe 
medium of glass 
chandeliers and 
sconces. These were to be found in 
Venetian and Murano glass, Bohe- 
mian, and in England in Bristol and 
Waterford. 


Speaking of Venetian and Murano 
glass brings up an interesting point. 
Travel at this time in England was 
increasing, and a trip to the continent 
was part of a young girl’s education. 
Hence the interjection of some of the 
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Bruce Buttfield, Decorator 
Drix Duryea, Photographer 


Victorian portrait, properly placed 
in background, of columned paper. 


spirit of other countries in the furn- 
ishings of the time. The Nubian stat- 
ues shown in the accompanying pho- 
tographs are Venetian. They were 
decidedly the rage during the Vic- 
torian epoch, and later were copied 
in England and America. You will 
recall the small colored boy, garbed 
as a jockey or rag- 
amuffin, who held 
the reins of the 
prancing steed on 
which various 
gentlemen called 
on fair ladies. 
These were the 
following idea 
after the Venetian 
nubians. 

Then there 
were quantities of 
accessories to be- 
ing Victorian, 
some with merit 
enough to stand 
the test of time 
and revival, others 
so bad they have 
disappeared, but 


every so often 
one rums across a 
piece which is 


bad and still loved by its owner. 

Garrets will probably be produc- 
tive of a continuous stream of Vic- 
torian items. So many have been 
buried in the collections of family 
life extending over a long period, 
that their existence has been for- 
gotten. 


I, personally, think the happy 
blending of this period of decoration 
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with the modern and classic modern 
can give the best results. 

There is a purest quality in some 
modern, which is particularly plea- 
sant to contemplate in relation to 
Victorian. It seems to brings the 
Period into our present day scheme 
of living, with so reasonable a ges- 
ture that a room evolved with both 
will please without a conscious ef- 
fort. This can be mentally visualized 
from the photograph used on the 
frontispiece. The dining room adjoin- 
ing the drawing room shown, is done 
with much modern treatment of mir- 
rors, natural woods, modern concepts 


7 


Samuel H. Gottscho, Photegrapher 


of lighting, and neutral color tones, 
making a perfect foil for the variety 
of color and rococo design of the 
drawing room. 

The Victorian subject is long. I 
could give you many other points 
of interest, but I would mainly like 
to stress that you can give to the pub- 
lic a charming, livable and thorough- 
ly attractive home by carefully select- 
ing the Victorian furnishings you 
wish to put in it. It goes with the 
American public, and a revival of the 
Mansaard roof and the bracketed 
gable has its part in today’s scheme 
as well as any other period. 





Bruce Buttfield, Decorator 


Modern and Victorian pleasantly blended. Iron Bed of Baroque 
inspiration. Pearl inlays are used for door trims. Modern con- 
cept for mantel treatment. Bed Room of Mrs. W. B. Force. 
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THE DECORATOR AND REAL ESTATE 


by MILDRED MORRIS 


AS allied professions, Interior 
Decoration and Real Estate of- 
fer unlimited possibilities. The mut- 
ual advantage is obvious, and I have 
found innumerable instances where 
apartments and houses have been 
classed as being of greater value be- 
cause a decorator has contributed 
service in Interior work. It is no un- 
common occurrence to have the client 
of a decorator request him or her to 
find an apartment for such client. 
The result is that the decorator 
chooses an apartment, carefully con- 
sidering the personal life and needs 
of the client and such selection is 
generally acceptable to the client. 


The changing times and business 
conditions have brought properties 
into new hands. Owners are realizing 
that quick rentals and sales occur 
more readily where properties have 
been renovised and decorated to 
some extent in the mode of today. 
They have discovered that decorators 
can find room for closets heretofore 
unknown, that subtlety of color can 
serve to soften old-fashioned and 
troublesome types of architecture, 
that balance and proportion can be 
obtained in harmony with the pres- 
ent demands and knowledge of the 
public, where it did not exist in the 
actual building of yesterday. 

The public does not always know 
why a prospective home is attractive, 
but it is generally able to understand 
that it is pleasing without knowing 
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why. Particularly is this true of the 
younger generation. So many of these 
young people have been brought up 
with means and good backgrounds, 
but must start their young married 
lives with small incomes. They de- 
mand quarters consistent with what 
they have been accustomed to having, 
and therefore the converted so- 
called ‘walk up’ apartments in vari- 
ous sections of the bigger cities, par- 
ticularly New York, are much in 
demand. 

Several years ago a progressive and 
highly-respected Real Estate firm in 
New York, engaged the service of a 
promising Decorating firm to re-con- 
dition the halls and to decorate one 
or two sample apartments in build- 
ings this Real Estate company con- 
trolled. Within an amazingly short 
time these houses, heretofore half 
empty, were in almost every instance 
one hundred per cent occupied. I feel 
this should develop into a universal 
custom ; also if owners would engage 
decorators on a fee basis to advise 
their tenants, it would simplify mat- 
ters for all concerned. 

This decorating firm has been re- 
modelling old houses, painting or 
white-washing the exteriors, adding 
window boxes and green trees, 
papering and altering halls and mod- 
ernizing bathrooms and_ kitchens. 
The result is that during these years 
rich” have been demanding them 
of depressed conditions the ‘‘Poor- 














emphatically, definitely specifying 
their wish to find an apartment in 
these particular buildings. 

The drop in building operations 
since 1929 in New York has con- 
tinued until new building is at a 
standstill. There is no question that 
this has been the reason in back of 
the re-claiming of old buildings, but 
let me give a word of advice to any 
Decorator planning to re-model. 
Fumigate and then fumigate 
again! You can realize that the types 
that have used these buildings have 
had neither the desire nor the fa- 
cilities for proper housekeeping and 
such buildings must be thoroughly 
gone over in every way to make them 
habitable for the renting public who 
will be interested in them. 

Speaking of halls, there is no ques- 
tion but that clients looking for 
apartments are as much impressed by 
the entrance foyers as they are by the 
apartments themselves. The reason is 
psychological. They may occupy 
only a smali apartment in the build- 
ing, but their friends are also im- 
pressed by the dignity of a hall treat- 
ment. Plain simple entrances are the 
most popular. The public has pbe- 
come decidedly “Period-Conscious.” 
For a time Early American was the 
vogue for hall treatments, then Geor- 
gian treatments were popular, lead- 
ing up to the present trend of Di- 
rectoire and Neo-Classicism. 

The average contractor is unversed 
in the true technicalities of various 
periods. He is at times wrongly ad- 
vised and the result is a building grv- 


ing the impression of being dark and 
mongrel, and it then becomes unpop- 
ular, for clients are very susceptible 
to first glimpses of a hallway. I have 
known them to refuse to look at 
really charming apartments in such a 
building. Also, I have noticed that 
wood panelling in hallways seems to 
be a very sane medium to use tor 
wall treatments, and helps to build 
up a feeling of sophistication. 

The size of a hall is of little im- 
portance compared to its decoration. 
Some of the most sought after houses 
have very small foyers. Many have 
gardens in the back or are built 
around court yards which have great 
appeai and give sense of space. One 
house in the East Fifties in New 
York has entirely overcome extreme 
gloominess of the hall by a garden 
vista, worked out by a clever Decora- 
tor. 

Too frequently architects have un- 
necessarily sacrificed for spaciousness, 
absolute comforts, such as sufficient 
closet space. Recently, in renting a 
large duplexed terraced apartment in 
one of the finest houses on the East 
River the decorator who was working 
had not a single shelf to take a nine 
inch dinner plate. Also by making 
soundings, he found sufficient con- 
cealed space in which to erect a tap- 
room. Many of the older houses in 
which the rooms were small, have 
torn down partitions, thereby throw- 
ing two rooms into one and have ob- 
tained by using arches, a pleasing ef- 
fect. In this manner, four room apart- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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OUR 
LONDON CORRESPONDENT 
HENRY G. DOWLING, F.R.S.A., F.I.B.D. 


HE value of Mr. Henry G. Dowl- 

ing, as correspondent for THE 
DECORATORS DIGEST in Lon- 
don, needs no emphasizing. Those of 
our members who were fortunate 
enough to have met Mr. Dowling at 
the time of his visit to America to 
attend the National Conference of 
the A.I.D. in Chicago, realize what 
a fund of information is available to 
all the DIGEST readers by reason of 
this association. 

Mr. Dowling has been president 
(for three consecutive years) of the 
Incorporated Institute of British Dec- 
orators. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts and a member of 
various committees for the British 
government. He is a lecturer of note 


and contributor of many special arti- 
cles on Decoration to magazines as 
well as being responsible for the pub- 
lication in England of several books 
on Swedish arts and crafts. 


He is an honorary member of the 
American Institute of Decorators and 
has closely followed its growth with 
great interest and friendliness. He 
has worked diligently to promote 
good fellowship between the British 
and American Institute of Decora- 
tors, entertaining unstintingly such 
members of the A.I.D. as_ have 
visited London. 


A report by Mr. Dowling on gen- 
eral activities in England co-relative 
to decorating work will be published 
shortly. 
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OUR 
PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
JOHN F. KIDWELL, Jr. 


"THE establishing of a corres- 

pondent in France for the relay- 
ing of all news items of interest to 
decorators is obviously a great step 
forward in the progress of THE 
DECORATORS DIGEST. In this is- 
sue you will find an article giving 
some valuable information by Mr. 
John F. Kidwell, Jr., who has 
been associated with the decorating 
profession for many years. He was 
born in Chicaog, Illinois, and gradu- 
ated from high school and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was studying 
to be a music critic and during the 
World War went overseas where he 
remained for approximately a year 
following the Armistice. 

On his return to America he en- 
tered his father’s business in Chicago 
and later joined the staff of Marshall 
Field & Company. After a period of 
two years, he joined Mr. Simon 
Vehon in his Galleries for Decorating 
in Chicago, later going abroad for 
an additional two years. 


On his next visit to America the 
American Institute of Decorators had 
just formed in Grand Rapids and 
Mr. Kidwell became associated with 
the organization in the capacity of 
Executive Secretary. He remained with 
the Institute until January of this 
year when he left for Paris to engage 
in business as a commissionaire. Thus 
he is in an unusually fortunate po- 
sition to give us details of items con- 
nected with decorating work. 
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Style Slants 


As Style Slants goes to press there are three shows left. Other- 
wise, the fali season for the decorator is officially under way with 
every indication pointing to a revival of interest in the home and, 
more important still, the home of quality. 

Real estate associations state a heavy pre-October renting sea- 
son. In New York there is a dearth of penthouse apartments 
available. Expatriates are returning and it all begins to look as if 
the fall is going to deliver some good business into the hands of 
the readers of these pages. 

Without exception the various markets — furniture, fabrics, 
floor pegs 23 am ps—all sige new and exciting items to be 
placed or fashioned for the home. It is —- to note in pass- 
ing that a better coordination exists between all branches of the 


home furnishings industry than has been seen in many years. 

The three shows left to be reviewed are wallpaper, gifts and 
housefurnishings. The gift shows in the various cities throughout 
this country will provide those various colorful accessories which 
do so much to make a room. The housefurnishings show, while 
confined for the most part to pots, pans and other kitchen pot- 
pourri, will be culled by Style Slants for bathroom accessories, etc. 


FURNITURE 


The furniture markets which came 
to a close last month in the mid-west 
continued in those same channels 
traversed last winter when shows 
went on in the same quarters. This 
does not mean that there was nothing 
new to see; to the contrary—the mar- 
ket was replete with new ideas, many 
of which were refinements of those 
trends established when the winter 
snows were blowing. 

Direct-modern, classic-modern and 
a polishing up—sophisticating, if you 
will—of Early American and pro- 
vincial furniture were the three notes 
of interest to decorators. 
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Just how much the direct modern 
shown will appeal to the decorator’s 
client remains to be seen. But modern 
at these shows took a bigger jump 
towards functionalism than it has 
done before. One feature will cer- 
tainly appeal, though, in the new di- 
rect modern and that is that most of 
it has been so designed that any 
amount of arrangements within the 
room are possible. This is especially 
true of sectional chests and bookcases 
which heretofore have been created 
by the designer for some particular 
place he had in mind but which exists 
in very few homes. 
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The woman client is going to like 
this year’s classic modern furniture, 
and the man is going to like it more, 
which should be a pretty good rec- 


ommendation for the furniture 


brought out. 


Designers took something of the 
feminine touch away from their clas- 
sic modern, this time making it, in 
several cases, lean more heavily on 
its Beidermeier inspiration. 

Chinese and Swedish modern con- 
tinued popular. Sometimes the Chin- 
ese form was employed, and often 
the method of finishing was by the 
use of lacquer. 

In the distinctly provincial group 
the combining of “modern plus the 
old” made a stronger bow and is 
worthy of note. Here a certain func- 
tionalism invades the field again and 
straight lines run rampant. For those 
who like the charm of maple but de- 
cry any crude manifestations of it 
this new type of furniture is the last 
word. 


* * * 


The color picture both in woods 
and fabrics was exciting at the mid- 
west markets. 

Off-white enamels were seen fre- 
quently and this popularity for a light 
finish was carried over into the use 
of many light woods. In some cases, 
the woods one usually thinks of as 
dark have been left unstained and 
given just coats of plain lacquer. 


* * * 


Here is a resumé of the market, 
pointing out some of the highspots 
which may be just the thing you are 
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looking for. Furniture being shown, 
which is interchangeable— in one 
line (Herman Miller Furniture Com- 
pany) this was especially noticeable 
. . . Seven upholstered pieces to form 
an L... radios in end tables . . . and 
other features included no glued 
joints in a bentwood chair . . . drop 
leaf tables with tubular metal bases. 

Sanding down white enamei to 
obtain a soft and lustrous finish was 
tried with success (Elgin A. Sim- 
onds) . . . especially in a Directoire 
bedroom suite . . . off white ran 
rampant through the lines in fabrics 
and leather . . . monogrammed oc- 
casional tables (Kittinger Company). 

Hepplewhite brought up to date 
(Robert Irwin Company) inabedroom 
and dining room group done in rose- 
wood and maple . . . modernizing 
the old took place, too, in several 
Georgian pieces in another show- 
room altho primarily still holding to 
pure tradition (Baker Furniture Fac- 
tories) .. . color or fabrics often gave 
the “Twentieth Century look” with 
a Sheraton chair being enameled in 
color for example. 

The “All American” pieces which 
made their debut at the previous mar- 
ket have been given more of an early 
19th century feeling (Mueller Furni- 
ture Company) . . . color combina- 
tions used at this market were white 
and yellow, brown and white, silver 
and blue . . . interesting use of dif- 
ferent fabrics on upholstered pieces, 
the cushion being different from the 
back of the chair or divan. 

Swedish influence noted in a bed- 
room suite (Johnson-Handley-John- 
son)... 
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Tapp deWilde and Wallace, Inc., 
showed a wide choice of designs in 
traditional and classic modern mo- 
tives, including 18th Century Eng- 
lish, French, Biedermeier and ‘‘Ren- 
ascent Modern,” all in perfect har- 
mony with the new lighter finishes 
in mahogany and fruitwood repro- 
ductions. 

 #-e 
LIGHT ON THE FALL 
LAMP PICTURE 


The fall lamp picture is widely 
diversified, including as it does prac- 
tically every medium from crystal to 
cork. Noteworthy, however, is the 
fact that distinctive designs with 
correctly ensembled bases and shades, 
carefully executed details and pro- 
portions, are characteristic of prac- 
tically all the new lamps. In spite of 
the growing interest in the practical 
side of lighting the decorative value 
of the lamp is receiving more con- 
sideration. 

Especially important in this large 
range of media for fall are glass, 
metal and pottery (which includes 
porcelain, china and earthenware). 
Glass has much style significance, 
both for the traditional and modern 
interior. A stunning new range of 
modern crystal lead glass in simple 
globe and column shapes is shown 
in contrast to charming milk glass, 
Venetian glass and Waterford glass 
lamps for period rooms in the new 
fall line of Abels Wasserburg & Co. 

Metal has stepped back into the 
fashion picture in a new line of 
smartly styled period table lamps, 
mostly of classic inspiration (Chase 
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Brass & Copper). And it is of course 
one of the most important media for 
modern units. Enamelled metal is 
much featured in addition to the na- 
tural finishes of chrome, copper, brass 
and bronze. Typical of the trend in 
modern metal lamps is the new line 
design by Russel Wright (shown by 
Murray Harvey). 


* * * 


Pottery runs the whole gamut, 
from the exquisite porcelain and 
china of Limoges and Lenox (Paul 
Hanson Co.) to crude earthenware 
numbers in gay colors (H. A. 
Bame). Particularly interesting is a 
new group of Chinese figure lamps 
in old ivory porcelain, of French 
make, and some charming Minton 
salt glaze pieces in pure white (Abels 
Wasserburg). White is still very im- 
portant in these lamps, although 
there is a growing use of yellow, 
blue (both cobalt and aquamarine) 
and brown. 

There is beautiful new alabaster 
for fall, too, exquisitely carved some- 
times, and shown in a wide range of 
designs. Real agate and Rigatto, a 
dark heavily veined alabaster, are in- 
teresting innovations (Paul Hanson, 


Abels Wasserburg). 
* * * 


Lamp shades for fall will be as in- 
dividual as the bases. A wide variety 
of fabrics—cotton, linen, wool and 
fibre as well as silk—will be seen as 
well as interesting new cellulose ma- 
terials. Distinctive trimmings and 
hand made details will characterize 
these new shades. 
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FABRICS 


Upholstery fabrics shown included 
two light greens — chartreuse and 
lime; several in the red school — 
shrimp, coral, lacquer, copper pink, 
wine, raspberry and burgundy ; in the 
brown school—fawn and sand and 
deep brown; deep blue and a deep 
delphinium. 

The mill owned by F. Schu- 
macher & Company for the produc- 
tion of unusual fabrics for the deco- 
rating trade has attracted much at- 
tention. They offer a service of creat- 
ing special fabrics in large or small 
quantities, in designs not generally 
seen and are weaving fine silks, 
among the best available on power 
looms. 

Luvet is a new fabric made with 
a cellulose film (celophane) both 
transparent and opaque and is con- 
structed in combination with other 
yarns, rayon, cotton, sase, etc. It is 
being used extensively for draperies, 
upholstery, and other interior deco- 
rative purposes. The line is designed 
by Donald Deskey. 

And speaking of fabrics, J. H. 
Thorp & Company have inaugurated 
a carpet service for decorators. They 
have recently been appointed distrib- 
utors of Chase-Seamloc carpets for 
both the Seam-loc line and the em- 
bossed variety made with patent 
backing. 

s¢ 


ACCESSORIES 


Glass accessories run largely to 
crystal, although there is some use of 
colored glass. Crystal fruits for table 
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decorations (Edith J. Meyer) crystal 
table decorations (Mirimac Novelty 
Co.) and charming little opal glass 
liqueur cups (Mitteldorfer Straus) 
are indicative of this trend. Of mir- 
rored accessories beware! While there 
are some very smart new ones they 
have been copied down to bottom 
prices and have consequently lost 
much of their style importance. 


White continues as important as 
ever in the accessory field and for 
fall we will see it used for tole, por- 
celain, china and pottery pieces. For 
the table there are the smart white 
porcelain shells (Charles Hall) which 
are so popular in Paris now, lovely 
new white wax fruit (Edith J. 
Meyer) or white pottery fruit (Mit- 
teldorfer Straus). White marble 
book ends in a simple fluted half- 
column design are new and stunning 
(Mary Ryan). “White and,” also im- 
portant for fall, is exemplified in a 
brand new and handsome line of 
decorative pottery (Carbone, Inc.). 
White and green, yellow, brown and 
deep blue are used. 


Other than white, the color pic- 
ture revolves around the deep bright 
shades and the newer dusky pastels. 
Yellow, brown and cobalt blue are 
examples of the former while Pom- 
peiian pink, cinnamon and lime are 
typical of the latter. 

Wood is also important in the fall 
accessory picture, both in natural 
finishes and enamels. Wooden fruits 
are new (Mary Ryan). Waxed wood 
trays are, too (Emmet White) ; also 
wood placques and pictures (Weil 
Freeman). 
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Courtesy French & Company 


A fine example of Coromandel work, with unusual 


depth of carving and delicacy of color. 


SCREENS 


by CHARLES BASKERVILLE, JR. 


VEN though you have no skele- 
ton in your family closet, or 
anything else to hide, a screen may 
be your boon today. The important 
decorative mission of a screen in the 
simplified decor of our current taste 
lifts it above its utilitarian origin. 


In the not-too-distant past its 
studiedly inconspicuous employment 
as a means of diverting draughts, in- 
creasing privacy, or shielding toilet 
facilities of a cruder day, gave it a 
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negative character in the realm of 
furniture. There is still the pantry or 
service door to hide, the morning 
light to dim in bedrooms, and cer- 
tain awkward architectural vistas to 
block; but the screen is not limited 
to, nor subdued by, these elementary 
uses. At the moment it preens itself 
as an accepted fellow of the graphic 
arts and retains nothing of the un- 
happy Victorian surfaces of wall- 
paper, dotted swiss, or oak veneer. 
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A screen may be an unobtrusive 
element of the decorative scheme or 
the enlivening focal point ot our 
severe contemporary style. The sub- 
ordination or emphasis naturally 
varies with the problem in hand. 
The low, horizontal lines of most 
“modern” furniture and the mono- 
chromatic color schemes often de- 
mand the height and ornamental in- 
terest of a screen to avoid monotony. 
The design may be vague and rhyth- 
mic, or emphatically take the place 
of pictures in a room; but in all de- 





Charles Baskerville, Jr., Artist 


Moonlight Under Water.” 
Tones of yellow and white on silver. 


signs the center of interest must be 
above the middle of the screen. This 
preserves your motif in spite of par- 
tial eclipse by furniture in the fore- 
ground. 

The lacquer screen — “Moonlight 
under Water’ — is in yellow and 
white on silver. It was designed for 
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Charles Baskerville, Jr., Artist 
A screen of tempera on Ghesso. 


a large white drawing room, in which 
there are no pictures, and the only 
color, other than the mahogany of the 
Chippendale and Queen Anne furni- 
ture, is the snapdragon yellow of rare 
porcelains. The owner desired a 
screen of unobtrusive yet rhythmic 
pattern, which was easily achieved 
with the close tonal equality of the 
room colors. 

The illustration, ‘Dots and 
Dashes,” as the leopard and zebra 
screen is called, has a very positive 
character; and obviously should not 
be placed in competition with figured 
fabrics or pictures that are not strong- 
ly composed. Its soft color harmony 
of beige, brown and dull green make 
it admirably suited to go with pine 
paneling and the greens of Georgian, 
or the neutral tones of “modern.” 

The third lacquer screen, here re- 
produced, sounds rather wild when 
the colors, indigo blue, mulberry, 
gtay green and oyster white, arc 
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Charles Baskerville, Jr., Artist 


Lacquer screen in the home of Mrs. 
Charles §. Payson, Manhasset, 
Long Island. 


enumerated, but rest assured that the 
subtle relating of the colors keeps it 
out of the poster class. It is eight feet 
square, and was designed to face the 
top of a monumental stair in the lofty 
hall of a large country house. Of the 
painted screens pictured in this arti- 
cle this was the one that needed to be 
spectacular, and by dint of its scale, 
color and bold composition that end 
was achieved. 

This exposition has encompassed 
very personal artistic solutions of the 
screen problem, but the simpler de- 
mands of some cases make the color, 
design, size and tone, none the less 
worthy of careful consideration. 

Proper placement of a screen in a 
room can do wonders. Long rooms 
can be made to appear shorter, square 
rooms, probably the hardest to ar- 
range, can be given a pleasant spot 
for grouping furniture, bad points in 
construction can be camouflaged, all 
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with a properly placed screen. 

We may safely take a lesson or 
two from the use of screens in Orien- 
tal countries. China particularly has 
given us rare gems in their Coroman- 
del work. These screens of incized 
lacquer are decorative in the extreme. 
They come in various shapes and 
sizes but generally consist of eight, 
ten or twelve elongated panels with 
designs on both sides, making it pos- 
sible to use them where the entire 
screen will be seen. One example of 
this was the placement of such a 
screen across one end of a room so 
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Courtesy French & Company 
Fabric screen of Genoese velvet in 
particularly fine design. 


as to divide it and make a portion of 
the room into a corridor. The decora- 
tive qualities of the Coromandel work 
acted as the color note for the entire 
room and permitted the use of vari- 
ous brilliant colors and made them 
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reasonable. Such a screen must, of 
course, be considered as one of the 
foundations of the general character 
that the room is to express. 


Fabric screens have played a con- 
spicuous part in various periods of 
decoration. In France particularly 
they were used for the period of 
Louis XIV and later with finely 
carved frames finished in gold leaf or 
painted, and they were generally to 
be found with panels of fine bro- 
cades or needlepoints. The architec- 
tural features of the finer residences 
of the time did not consider the 
eliminating of draughts as being very 
essential and consequently, screens 
were used for the definite purpose of 
protecting the occupants of rooms 
from the wintry blasts. In England 
and Italy, tapestries and fine damasks, 
velvets appliqued in various designs, 
and wood panels all serve their pur- 
pose as mediums of screen construc- 
tion and later, with the Georges, 
came the painted canvas variety, exe- 
cuted in painted designs after Pill- 
mont and the more formal work of 
the brothers Adam. 


These painted canvas screens were 
the forerunners of the present screens 
done in the modern concept of art 
and design such as those illustrated 
with this article. The media for pres- 
ent day screens is unlimited and, of 
course, only can be decided by the 
room in which they are to be placed 
but the decorated screens, as shown 
in the photographs, have great value 
artistically as the key-note to other 
decoration in the room, just as the 
Coromandel screens do. This type of 
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Courtesy French & Company 
The use of tapestry in screens is 
clearly and capably shown in this 
illustration. 


screen should be considered for 
merit as would any painting which 
might be selected. It is not a piece of 
furniture, as a fabric screen would 
be, and should be conspicuous in its 
placement. Shape, size, height and 
width should all be taken into con- 
sideration in planning for it. 

One interesting screen seen recent- 
ly was a square frame of ebonized 
wood filled with alternating square 
panels of plain and mirrored glass. 
The mirrored panels were left plain, 
but the glass ones were decorated in 
a scroll and flower design in black 
and white. This type of screen is of 
value only where the vista behind 
and through it is “see-able” or, in 
other words, where it is needed to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A WORD FROM PARIS 


JOHN F. KIDWELL, JR., Paris Correspondent, Decorators Digest 


HAVE been looking over with 

an appraising eye Paris of today, 
to give you a concrete impression of 
the trend of things in general. I came 
to Paris last week to see the exhibi- 
tion of the ‘24th Salon des Artistes 
Decorateurs."” A most extreme sim- 
plicity in modern decoration marks 
this annual exhibition. This simplici- 
ty, which approaches severity in 
many imstances, is adhered to 
throughout the show, as is the con- 
temporary style of decoration, not one 
piece of antique furniture being shown. 


The lack of accessories and the 
scarcity of furniture might well be 
disheartening to manufacturers—and 
decorators. Visualize a twenty-five or 
thirty foot living room furnished with 
two armchairs, two low wall cabinets, 
one picture, one statuette, a bird cage, 
a leopard rug, and a small piano! 

This year, as for the last several 
years, the exhibition was held in the 
Grand Palais, in conjunction with 
the showing of interesting pieces of 
sculpture, wrought iron, lighting fix- 
tures, lamps, rugs, and carpets, pain- 
ted papers, screens, bookbinding, 
glass and porcelain, both accessories 
and table service, murals, both pain- 
ted and photostatic, jewelry and a 
limited number of fabrics. 


I think probably about twenty-five 
complete rooms are shown, as well 
as perhaps a dozen special arrange- 
ments of several pieces of furniture, 
catalogued either as an “ensemble” 
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or a “coin,” and some individual 
pieces, as for example, a rose colored 
tortoise shell commodé with hard- 
ware and legs of gilded iron. 


Plain colors prevail throughout for 
walls, upholstery and floor coverings, 
walls usually being painted in pastel 
shades—green, rose, blue, grey and 
white predominating. Chair cover- 
ings of sateen or satin, in black, blue 
or brown, or leather in red or green 
appear at frequent intervals. Floors 
are covered many times with plain 
carpet brown or taupe, or with inlaid 
linoleum, or with rugs of deep pile 
placed about the room. 


The woods used for the furniture 
are very interesting and striking and 
relieve the otherwise severe lack of 
pattern and design in the general 
scheme of the rooms. The more pop- 
ular woods seemed to be oak rubbed 
with white lead; wild cherry, brown 
and smooth and highly polished or 
lacquered; beech and walnut with 
their heavy and complicated grains; 
also some rosewood, pine and pear- 
wood. The choice of the woods is 
greater than the choice of the finishes 
as all of them are either highly pol- 
ished or lacquered, or left in what 
seems to be an almost raw state. 

Some tubular metal chair frames 
to have gained preference. Most of 
the fabrics used are of artificial silk 
and, more often than not, again in 

A combination living-dining room 
and bedroom is a problem that sev- 
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plain colors. Woven raffia is also ef- 
fectively used for chair coverings. 





Decorator, Lucien Rollin, Paris 


Library, dining room and bedroom 
in one. Walls, covered in coarse can- 
vas painted old rose. Furniture, oak 
rubbed with white lead. Accessories, 
brownish red and chromium. 


eral of the exhibitors took upon 
themselves to solve. The solution in 
one or two instances is most inter- 
esting and emphasized what might 
be accomplished with limited space. 
Ceilings, too, were concentrated upon 
and, as a result, ceilings are seldom 
flat uninteresting surfaces over our 
heads. They have become instead ir- 
regular and uneven, giving different 
heights from the floor in various 
parts of the same room. Rounded 
corners, deep cornices and coves, por- 
tions of various shapes and sizes pro- 
jecting downward permit ceilings to 
become an important part of the new 
functionalism in decoration. The vari- 
ous results achieved by this archi- 
tectural treatment provide many op- 
portunities for indirect lighting. 
However, the most interesting, as 
well as perhaps the most obvious, as- 
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pect of the whole exhibition is the 
direct appeal to a public of moderate 
means. The simplicity, the severity 
and the lack of pretentiousness is an 
effort to show what might be ac- 
complished with comparatively small 
expenditures. Two or three of the 
decorators, being perhaps apprehen- 
sive that some of their new clients 
might not be able to imagine them- 
selves living with the contemporary 





Decorator, Alfred Lévy, Nancy, France 


Dining room. Walls, painted grey 
wood. Floor, reddish tan bricks. Rug 
deep brown and shades of rose. 
Hangings, brown velvet. Furniture, 
wild cherrywood. Seats and backs of 
chairs in ved leather. Ceiling light, 
opaque glass and silvered bronze. 


style of decoration, placed promin- 
ently in their displays a work basket 
with knitting needles and yarn! 

Business as a whole seems at a 
standstill. The tourists are somewhat 
more numerous than last year, but it 
would appear that until prices come 
down or there is an adjustment of 
the franc, business will not be no- 
ticably better. 

Further new items of interest to 
the Decorators will follow later. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


TO KNOW who writes for THE 
DECORATORS DIGEST is to real- 
ize the authority in back of its articles. 


* * * 


Bruce Buttfield’s article ‘Why 
not Victorian?” strikes a very oppor- 
tune note. The interest in this period 
cf decoration has increased, but few 
decorators know particularly much 
about it. Mr. Buttfield has made a 
serious study of all branches of Vic- 
torianism in decoration and he is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the fore- 
most exponents of it. 


* * * 


Mildred Morris (Mrs. Benjamin 
Coles Morris), who tells us about the 
decorators and real estate market in 
this month’s issue of the DIGEST, 
holds the position of vice-president 
in a firm unique in that its officers 
are all women. With a long experi- 
ence in connection with real estate 
matters she gives us some very defin- 
ite details. As a member of the 
Municipal Improvements Committee 
of New York City for the Real Es- 
tate Board, she has come in contact 
with many problems which are of in- 
terest to the decorator, and as a 
Junior League member she is in con- 
stant association with the younger 
generation of whom she speaks. 


* * * 


Charies Baskerville, Jr., who tells 
us about screens, is noted for his 
murals, finely decorated screens and 
portrait work. He has executed many 
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PORTRAITS OF PRESIDENTS 
MARION MCCLURE 


President, Louisiana Chapter 


T HE President of this chapter has. 

had a long career in connection 
with “Decoration.” Mrs. McClure 
studied with private teachers for a 
period of ten years and thus fa- 
miliarized herself with the funda- 
mentals of art in decorative work. 
Then as an associate of C. C. Hart- 
well & Company in New Orleans she 
gained active business experience, 
until her own establishment was. 
opened ten years ago. 


Some one has said “the great are 
always silent.” Mrs. McClure main- 
tains a definite silence regarding her- 
self and her activities, but we have 
jumped this hurdle and found her 
an active worker; giving full co- 
operation “to” her group and with 
much and varied work to her credit. 
Therefore her silence seems to de- 
note a certain degree of self eface- 
ment, and justifies the quotation. 





CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued) 


commissions for prominent homes 
throughout the country and a short 
time ago had an exhibition of paint- 
ings of great interest, made on an ex- 
citing trip through Russia. He was 
born in Raleigh, North Carolina and 
studied at Cornell University, Art 
Students League and the Academy 
Julien in Paris. 
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PORTFOLIO OF | Nk 


Few know the history of Needlepoint. That it oriz- 
inated in China and appeared first conspicuously in 
the later Roman Empire. It was called “Opus Pulv:- 
narium” or “cushion stitch.” It became popular du: 
ing the 16th century in Italy during the time of th 
Mediti and later was enthusiastically adopted in Eng 
land where the first wool types were created. 
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Italian Middle Century 
wall panel. Center of Fine example of petit point stitch used with 


much linen background showing. Forerunner 
of the American Sampler where the stitch 
became crossed instead of doubled over. 


panel showing linen 
background. Border 
solid stitch petit point. 








Ca 

Scroll design used on Charles Il Sat 

chair made in England about 1680. poi 

Leaf design used for Louis XIV Typical of the change from petit to or 
chair, made in France in the gros point noticeable in England 


18th century. Petit point. at this time. 


NEEDLEPOINT 


“Story of Tobias” from 
the Netherlands or Ger- 
nany showing the heav- 
jer use of the stitch. 
Middle of 16th century. 


graphs, Courtesy of the 
tropolitan Museum of Art 


Unusual tapestry effect. 
Colors mostly greens, 
blues and yellows. Petit 
point. English 17th 
Century. 


Casket covered in white 
satin embroidered in petit 
point and stumk work with 
ornaments of seed pearls 
and corals. English, 
about 1650. 


Italian needlepoint wo- 
ven particularly for the 
chair shown. Probably 

18th century. : 








“i T his advertisement is part of a national promotion pro- 5 
gram, in the interest of genuine silk in all its phases. 


“Select the correct 
material and most of the 
problem is solved—” 


says 
ROBERT VON EZDORF 
nationally known architect 


and decorator 
7 


« 

Select a mediocre material 
and the decorative solution becomes 
complicated and the finished effect 
is judged accordingly. Right at the 
start the chances of complete satis- 
faction are reduced. 

“Present day decorations of clear 
colors and simplicity require inter- 
esting fabrics to live with, practical 
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fabrics to maintain. There must be 
richness, charm...durability. Gen- 
uine silk has all these things and 
more.” 

There is something more than 
inherent quality and limitless vari- 
ety connected with genuine silk... 
it bestows a richness, a beauty, a feel 
that has never been duplicated. 
When a real result is to be achieved 
... only the finest, the genuine is 
good enough, 


*A NATIONAL EVENT 
SEPT. 17th to 22nd 











@ Nation-wide publicity and advertising is already under way to promote genuine - 
silk. Every factor in the production and selling of genuine silk is cooperating. The WI 
height of this promotion will be the Silk Parade in the nation’s stores during Sept. IN 
17th to the 22nd. Genuine silk will be in the limelight. Capitalize on its demand win 
and ready acceptance. Inquire for all promotion details, sm 

cok 

INTERNATIONAL SILK GUILD ¢ 250 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. ele 
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re Velvets In High Favor 


AMALFI SILK VELVET... (Nos. 1, 2 
a closely woven silk pile velvet made particularly 
for two purposes, upholstery and drapery. In 
twelve smart colors including cerise and porce- 
lain as shown. 
CHAROLAY VELVET .. . (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,. 
8)... of the finest Sea Island cotton. The yarn 
mercerized in the raw state, woven with an 
antique finish. Silky lustre attained by extreme 
care in dyeing after weaving. Shades include 
mimosa, lettuce, cerise, French gray, tea-rose, 
hyacinth. 
SHASTA VELVET... (Nos. 9, 10, 11,12)... 
i made with the care of a handmade fabric, this 
velvet weaves at the rate of 1214 yards per loom 
per week. After weaving, the pile is cut by hand. 
In French gray, peach ‘and ciel among others. 
SMART TRIMMINGS for curtains and lamp- 
shades: No. T-1, a silk tasseled fringe in high 
6 style colors or dyed to match any shade. No. T-2, 
a fringe of crystal rondels, diamond cut. 





TRIMMINGS... 


do surprising things in current themes, 
so don’t overlook their importance. Very 
smart on lampshades: No. T-3, a frosted 
glass graduated bead fringe. No. T-6, a 
painted wooden mould fringe that can 
be made in any color. 

For a graceful finish to a chair: No. 
T-4, a silk cut fringe with-corded bead- 
ing, comes in many colors or dyed to 
match any shade. No. T-7, a white silk 
loop fringe that can be dyed to match 
any shade. 


For the luxurious sofa or pillow: No. 
T-5, a scalloped, crinkled moss trim- 
ming that can be dyed to any shade or 
combination of colors. 


E Chic on curtains or dressing-table 
ANG atte Soe skirts: No. T-8, a chainette scalloped, 
oe OMS) tasseled fringe in white or dyed to match 
a any shade. No. T-9, all silk tasseled 

fringe in fifteen popular shades. 





Fr SCHUMACHER & CO. 


OU West 40th Street. New York 
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ORTY-EIGHT shades of Alexander Smith 

Broadlooms in three price ranges—Bucking- 
ham, Claridge and Deepdale are now on display 
at the PEDAC Exhibit, RCA Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, N.Y.C. These carpets are obtain- 
able cut-order from leading jobbers at regular 
decorators’ discounts. Write for names of job- 
bers, price lists or other information. Alexander 
Smith Department, 577 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The September issue of THE 
DECORATORS DIGEST will con- 
tain the new appointments to national 
committees. 


CODE 


LETTER TO CODE AUTHORITIES 


Mr. H. Rose, July 26th, 1934. 
Chief, Code Record Section, 
National Recovery Administration, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rose: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 20th inst., in which 
you advise me that further action on 
our Code has been suspended. 


The reason you gave for this action 
does not seem to me to be substan- 
tiated by the facts. You state that the 
“provisions of the Code for the re- 
tail trade cover the proposals set 
forth in your submitted Code.” Per- 
haps your attention was not called to 
the fact that several deputy adminis- 
trators and their assistants have made 
several revisions of our Code to har- 
monize them with the provisions of 
the Retail Code. Their purpose was 
to give us a supplemental code under 
the Retail Code with an autonomous 
code authority. Since their policy has 
been reversed and our Code denied, 
it would appear logical to revert to 
the situation before the official 
N.R.A. revisions were made. 


The plan to place us under the Re- 
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tail Code with our own supplemental 
code was adopted by Mr. John J. 
Connolly after seven months of ne- 
gotiations and since previous N.R.A. 
officials had been unable to decide in 
which division of the N.R.A. we be- 
longed. We consented to this deci- 
sion although we felt we would be 
more properly placed under one of 
the construction codes or a custom 
manufacturing code. 

Only a small minority of the In- 
terior Decorators have places of busi- 
ness (stores) in which a certain 
amount of retail business is done. 
The great majority do a contracting 
business for interior decorating work 
in residences, clubs, public buildings, 
etc. This includes: 

A. The designing, planning, detail- 
ing, etc., of decorative interiors, 
also, the planning and supervi- 
sion of decorative interiors and 
furnishings in an advisory capaci- 
ty. 

B. The designing and manufacturing 
of custom made furniture, up- 
holstery, slip covers, draperies, 
and curtains to the special order 
of the customer. 

It also includes: 

C. The selection and planning for 
use of antiques, woodwork, furni- 
ture, tapestry, fabrics, rugs paint- 
ings and other decorative furnish- 
ings. 

Some decorators have their own 
shops for strictly custom work. Some 
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sub-let this work to regular trade 
hops operating for this purpose. In 
he majority of cases the decorator, 
in carrying out his contract with the 
client, obtains all his furniture, rugs, 
draperies, etc., outside and it hardly 
ever enters his own premises. This 
we hold is not an activity that comes 
under the Retail Code. 


As we pointed out in conferences 
with various Deputy Administrators, 
we have no objection to working un- 
der the master Retail Code if we can 
have our own Code authority. This 
was conceded by them and our Code 
was stripped of all detailed provi- 
sions applying to our specific needs 
with the suggestion on the part of 
the N.R.A. officials that all special 
requirements of our trades could be 
handled by our own code authority. 


Now, our industry is an extremely 
important one, providing work for 
many trades. The number of homes 
of the upper and middle classes 
which need the services of an inter- 
ior decorator from time to time is 
probably three million, employing a 
low estimate. The decorator is serv- 
ing the owners of these homes and is 
an essential element in raising the 
standard of living. The American In- 
stitute of Decorators has as its main 
policy the education of the people to 
a higher appreciation of beauty in tne 
home, and for this purpose is trying 
to improve the standard of educa- 
tion and training of the individual 
decorator and to regulate his business 
ethics. 

This cannot be accomplished under 
the provisions of the Retail Code. 
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The policy of department and other 
retail stores is one of quantity sell- 
ing, based on mass production. This 
must inevitably lead to lower wages 
and longer hours. The interior dec- 
orator is opposed to this, since ob- 
jects of taste and beauty for the home 
cannot be produced in large quanti- 
ties. Quality is the main object of the 
decorator. 


If the National Recovery Admin- 
istration refuses the Interior Decora- 
tors their own Code, even if it is only 
a supplemental code with an autono- 
mous code authority, it will deal a 
blow to the furtherance of industrial 
art and will frustrate many efforts 
which have been made in the past to 
bring the American home up to the 
standards of the older European na- 
tions. 


Should the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration find it impossible to 
grant us a supplemental code under 
one of the niain codes which have 
been approved, we ask for leave to 
apply for a supplemental code under 
the President's master code recently 
promulgated and for our own code 
authority under the general code au- 
thority established by it. 

We respectfully request that a spe- 
cial hearing be granted us to discuss 
this matter further. 

As we are allied in our code with 
the American Association of Custom 
Upholsterers and Decorators, they 
will write you also, for the purpose 
of a joint hearing. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. RICHARDSON 
President 
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To Decorators: 

We shall be pleased to send you 
on request and without charge our 
new booklet, The Care and Feeding 


of Furniture.” 





BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES, 
1N CORPORATE OD 




















HALE’S 


Authorized agents of Simmon’s Products 
to the decorator 
420 MADISON AVE. . NEW YORE CITY 





Neu Modern Szmn7012 § 
Furniture on display in 
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Smart. Settings 
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THE DECORATOR AND 
REAL ESTATE 
(Continued from page 25) 
ments may be made to look as large 
as six. Two apartments identical in 
arrangement can produce totally dif- 
ferent reactions through the proper 
use of color, harmonizing with the 
exposure of the room. How often is 
the tenant not conscious of the possi- 
bilities which the trained eye can 

suggest! 

Some brokers, unfortunately, are 
more interested in moving their cli- 
ents and making commissions, than 
in making the surroundings so com- 
fortable that the tenants prefer to re- 
main indefinitely. If only the owners 
realized the expediency of eliminating 
this danger by automatically paying 
an additional half commission on 
every renewal to the outside broker 
as well as the present customary one 
to the managing agent, it would dis- 
courage unnecessary moving and 
stabilize the market. This is cus- 
tomary in some suburban localities 
and eliminates undercutting and 
competition. In the end it is fre- 
quently a saving to the owner, as he 
is forced to pay a full commission for 
a new tenant as well as to completely 
re-decorate in his behalf. Most ten- 
ants have no feeling of permanency 
in apartments and hesitate to invest 
in special decorating because of the 
short duration of the lease, and the 
fact that one is no sooner settled than 
one is told by a competitive broker 
that better values exist elsewhere, 
thereby inculcating unrest in his 
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mind. Hotels, especially, make a 
strong point of their decorating and 
are always adding new features in or- 
der to attract the return of their 
guests. And they have a very definite 
opportunity of feeling the pulse of 
the public. 

Recently there has been a demand 
for Garden Duplexes in private 
houses in which the architect and 
decorator are of vital assistance to the 
broker. Again, in offering furnished 
apartments it is always an immediate 
inducement if the apartment has been 
professionally decorated as many of 
tne atrocities of the average furnished 
apartment have been eliminated. 
These always rent immediately! 
When Co-operatives were so popu- 
lar, mo expense was spared by the 
owner in his decoration, and had it 
not been so, it would have been very 
difficult in the past market to have 
disposed of many. We should like 
very much to see a closer union of 
these two professions in the interests 
of greater beauty for all concerned. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 





In the Blue Eagle Magazine of the 
National Recovery Administration, 
Number 7, July 23, 1934, under the 
title Budgets, the following rules of 
contribution are published. We print 
them here as they will be of interest 
to our members: 

III. Bases of Contributions 
1. The basis of contribution must 
clearly indicate the method of 
the industry from whom contri- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Silver, Bronze, and Tole Lamps from 
France in many styles and sizes for the 


Decorating Profession. 


PAUL HANSON CO, INC. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 
1526 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 











Exclusive 


SilK Fabrics 
BY 


) ed Scalamandre 
_ 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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Smart as~)huetian 


CARVER 
“Ventilating 


WINDOW 
SHADES 


of Du Pont “Tontine” 


Prominent decorators who 
have specified Carver Shades 


Thedlow 

Mare T. Nielson 
Pierre Dutell 
Renshaw & Darling 
Taylor & Low 

Wm. A. French Studios, Inc. 
Sterling Welch 
Wanamaker’s 

W. & J. Sloane 
Lord and Taylor 
Florence Weisskops 
Bullock’s 


Blinds wocost muck less 


Carver Ventilating Shades are 
smart, practical and economical. 
They operate like an ordinary 
shade but a simple cord attach- 
ment makes it possible to lower 
the top of the shade to any desired 
height. Thus top ventilation 
without shade flap is possible. 
Carver Shades can be had in any 
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color with contrasting or self 
color tapes to harmonize with 
the decorative scheme. 

Carver Shade men are listed in 
the phone books of principle 
cities. Or address us direct. 


MORSE&4 DRISCOLL, Inc. 


Taunton, Mass. «. -« 
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SCREENS 
(Continued from page 34) 





block a long expanse and not to actu- 
ally shield some portion of a room 
from observation. This type of screen 
has a two-fold value for it is not too 
definitely a modern concept to pre- 
vent its being used with fine old fur- 
niture. There are some other media 
that can be used which will accentu- 
ate the screen to being a work of art, 
but rooms should be studied and the 
balance of furnishings considered 
carefully to see whether or not such 
a screen would swamp the otne1 
items. 

There seems to be an opportunity 
now, particularly in our smaller 
apartments, for a greater use of 
screens. With the condensing of liv- 
ing quarters to include such hereto- 
fore wider spreading adjuncts to 
home living as in-a-door beds, bars, 
serving pantries, kitchenettes and 
even bathtubs, some form of screen- 
ing has become a necessity, and it 
is, therefore, pleasant to think it can 
be a decoration as well as so practical 
a part of furnishings. When I say 
bathtub in a living room, this is lit- 
erally true as recently one was found 
to have been installed in a converted 
brown-stone house that had been 
made over into apartments. 

The history of screens can be 
studied in the pictorial relics of the 
past from Pompeiian wall paintings, 
Flemish genre scenes, Gothic tapes- 
tries, French Boucher-boudoir inter- 
ludes, down to Edwardian interiors 
illustrating Harper's Weekly; and al- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NSPIRING! 
... this Classic Setting ve- 
flecting the smart New 
collection of ... 


KITTINGER 


Authentique Furniture 





New York : Buffalo : Grand Rapids 





For more than thirty years 
Nahon has been manufactur- 
ing furniture for the best dec- 
orating trade. Made exclu- 
sively in our shops, we present 
over 500 individual designs in 
the Queene Anne, Georgian, 
Bedermeier and other schools 
of design. 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture 
435 EAST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MIRRORS for 


Every Decorative Use 


Decorators should see our new line of Neo- 
Classic and Contemporary designs, finished in 
colors of the present day vogue. We have 
also added innumerable patterns to our ex- 
tensive line of traditional designs, especially 
English and French. The high standard of 
quality for which this firm is noted has been 


maintained throughout and prices are now 





amazingly low. Inquiries are invited. 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS 


DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
Manufacturers to the trade for 31 years 


305 EAST 47th STREET * NEW YORK 
MIRRORS + CONSOLES « CORNICES «+ MANTELS + WALL BRACKETS 

















LOUIS XV BERGERE 
No. 13806 


Beauty and comfort are com- 
bined to an unusual extent in 
this chair. 

Moderately deep seated, and 
with just the right tilt to the 
back, it is equally weil suited 
for library or living room. 





the casard-romano 6 Ix. 
307 East 63rd Street, New York City 


Chicago Paris San Francisco 


MAKERS OF FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 
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TO DECORATORS 


without exception to dealers and 


decorators of definite standing. 


ge i , HT 
||| Our policy is to restrict our sales ||! 


| 


Trevor é Hod yen Lid | 


Importers of 


Fine English Furniture 


204 East 47th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Eldorado 5-5254 





ARTISAN 
UPHOLSTERERS 


for the Decorative Trade 
Exclusively 


Estimates for Special Order Cur- 
tains and Upholstered Furniture 
Submitted to Decorators on 
Request 


CAMDEN 
SHOPS, INC. 


316 E. 6lst St. Tel: REgent 4-7067 
NEW YORK CITY 











SCREENS 


to order 


by 
LLOYD 
Stock on hand 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
48 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Newark, Boston, Los Angeles 








AMOS T. HILL 


Wholesale Furniture 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
New York 


Representing and displaying the 
following lines: 


S. J. Campbell Co., Chicago 
R. G. Kittinger Shops, 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Fancher Furniture Co., 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
Elite Furniture Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Groenleer Bros., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wheeler-Okell Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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ELGIN A. SIMONDS CO. 


fall line of distinctive bedroom, 
dining and living room pieces in- 
cluding the Neo-Classic Gallery 


on display at the showrooms of 





MANUFACTURERS 
DISTRIBUTORS OF MUrray Hill 4-5510 , 


FINE FURNITURE JOHN STUART INC. 


NEW YORK - GRAND RAPIDS ——— 
STUART BUILDING * FOURTH AVE. AT 32nd ST. NEW YORK 




































Have packing, moving and storage become a nightmare in 
this oppressive heat? 

Don’t let such things interfere with your many important 
duties—Let us help you. 

Our competent service and reasonable charges are ideal in 
any weather—hot or cold. 


Let your relief be our concern. 


THE MANHATTAN STORAGE 
& WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


52nd Street and 7th Avenue 80th Street and 3rd Avenue 
New York City 
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ways the usage reflects the temporary 





SCREENS 
(Continued from page 52) 


moral and social calibre of the civil- 
ization. In the light of the varying 
cycle of its importance as an element 
of furniture the screen would today 
seem to have reached the peak of its 
decorative consequence while con- 
tinuing to cafry on its original 
utilitarian mission. 


Ww 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
(Continued from page 49) 


butions are required ; 1.€., as- 
senters, those whose principal 
line of business is within the 
industry, or all members of the 
industry, as the case may be; the 
amount payable by members of 
the industry or method of calcu- 
lation ; and the intervals at which 
payments are to be made. 


. A Code Authority may not col- 


lect contributions from all mem- 
bers of the industry on other 
than a voluntary basis, unless 
the Code so provides. 


. Under Paragraph 3 of Adminis- 


trative Order X36, members of 
an industry are exempted from 
contributing to the administra- 
tive expenses of a Code which 
does not embrace their principal 
line of business. However, the 
Division Administrator may de- 
termine that such exemption 
shall be terminated in whole or 
in part under such conditions as 
may be appropriate. 
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McBRATNEY LINENS 
guarantee guality, appearance 


and high standards. 


McBRATNEY LINENS 
SANFORIZED 


for slip covers and draperies 


guarantee tailored fitting 
before ond after laundering. 





Send for samples or call at our 
very accessible showroom 


509 Madison Avenue 
Suite 2202 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Plaza 3-5215 











* 
Oriental Rugs Aubusson Rugs 


Savonnerie Rugs 
Handtufted Rugs Chenille Rugs 
Spanish Rugs 
Hooked Rugs Broadloom Carpets 
Figured Carpets 
Contemporary Designs 


Linoleum and Rubber Flooring 
* 


HOBBS and CLIFFORD 
383 Madison Avenue 


opposite Ritz-Carlton 


New York City 
Tel. EL 5-6150 
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BED ROOM FURNITURE that 
is designed, constructed and fin- 


ished for the Decorative Trade. 


LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES 
InC. 


Decorators Furniture Corporation 


Tel.: ELdorado 5-2076 383 Madison Ave., New York 
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CREATORS— 
Of original and attractive floor coverings. 


PROMOTING— 
At all times the advancement of style, texture, and quality of 
the smarter and newer Carpets and Rugs. 
PROBLEMS— 


Regardless how difficult, can be solved to our mutual profit by 
consulting us. 





OUR SLOGAN— 


Bruner can furnish whatever a Decorator wants—yours for 
service. 


E. D. BRUNER & CO. 


56 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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EXCLUSIVELY TO 
THE TRADE 
Y Y 
INTRODUCES 
NEW ideas in 
Wall decoration 
% MODERNIQUE-WOOD in 
Ultra - Smart colorings and 
natural tone woods. 
MODERNIQUE HAND-CRAFT 
wall papers in new designs 


ON VIEW AT PEDAC AND 
NEW YORK SHOWROOMS OF 


MODERNIQUE, 58 W. 40 ST. | 


PEnnsylvania 6-104I 


MODERNIQUE 

















| good taste. 


| 


of 


| Early American Furniture | 


satisfy a deep instinct for | 


Reproductions 


| Richter 


} 
| 
| 


RICHTER 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


510 EAST 72ND STREET - NEW YORK 

















M. REISCHMANN 
& SONS, INC. 


Manufacturers 
Distinctive line of fine upholstered 
furniture. Also complete line of 
Dinettes. 

On display at 
456 FOURTH AVENUE 


Ist Street 
Factory 
New York City 


Telephone 
MUrray Hill 4-7220 
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DRAPERY WORKROOM 
To the Trade Exclusively 


Custom Made 


CURTAINS 
BED SPREADS 
DRAPERIES 
SLIP COVERS 


GOTHIC SHOP Inc. 


231-33 EAST 51st STREET 


NEW YORK 
Telephone PLaza 3-4256 
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BOX SPRINGS 
HAIR MATTRESSES 


INNER SPRING 
MATTRESSES 


PILLOWS 


Charles H. Beckley | 


Incorporated 





Showroom and Factory 


305 E. 47th St. | 
New York | 


| 


Telephone 
Plaza 3-1190 








HAND-MADE 


EXCELLENT DESIGN 


Po 


DECORATORS ONLY 
= 

During August 

We are Offering 

° All Furniture 

in our Showrooms 

at 25% Below the 

Current Low Net Prices 


HULLER & COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of Fine Furniture 


511 EAST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 








a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Coventry Shops 


INCORPORATED 


Fine Upholstered Furniture 


161-3 East 54th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Plaza 3-4735 


Still maintaining our quality 
and workmanship yet priced 


right. 


New WALLPAPERS 
To) ane) 140) -9- One) 3. 


Send ‘Yor ample books Ah, 
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ung. 225 new designs 


® NO CHARGE FOR 
THESE BOOKS — only 
a limited supply in stock. 


® “BOOK A” shows 100 
samples of the most usa- 
ble Modern and Colonial 
Wallpapers—many wash- 
able papers included. 


® “BOOK B” shows 125 
specimens of the new 
“IMPERIAL” Washable 
wallpapers. Beautiful de- 
signs. Smartly colored to 
the trend of fabrics. 








A.H. JACOBS CO., inc 


100 W. 32nd St., N. Y. PEnn. 6-7151 
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You should know this about 


WELLS BEDDING: 


DISPLAYS 


maintained at 


ADVERTISED 


nationally 


QUALITY 


unexcelled 


¢ 


oe @—O® o 


e- 


New York: 
The Albano Co., Inc. Kittinger Co, Inc. 
Jacques Bodart, Inc. Old Colony Furniture Co. 


Cassard-Romano Co.,Inc. Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian 
Shaw Furniture Co. 


Boston: 


Robt. G. Irwin Co.—Cooper-Williams, Inc. 
Old Colony Furniture Co. 
Shaw Furniture Co. 


These distinguished showrooms offer you and 
your clients complete and interested service. 


Town & Country, Arts & Decoration, and The Christia > 
Science Monitor carry the message of our custom-made 
bedding to your preferred clients, every month! 


Hand made throughout of finest materials, and to indi- 
vidual measurements, it is only natural that Wells Bed- 
ding should be the first choice of Interior Decorators 
everywhere. 


Prices? Not so high as you would expect! 


PRIZE CONTEST: Cash prizes and Sur-Prizes totaling 
$935 are offered for photographs of interesting bed- 
rooms done by interior decorators. Ask for details. 


WELLS & COMPANY, Inc. ..383 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


77 No. Washington Street, BOSTON 
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THE WABAN ARM CHAIR 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. CHICAGO, ILL. 
FACTORY AND SHOWROOM RICHARD NortTon, INC. 
50 Second St. 155 E. Superior St. 
* 
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Antiques and Reproductions of French XVIIIth Century Furniture 


In The Salons of Brunovan. We have added to our collection 
some choice Directoire pieces of a quality rarely found in this country. 


BRUNOVAN -: INC. 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Los Angeles Showroom: GILLIES-DICK CO., INC., 3251 WEST 6th STREET 











